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STATE-  OF  NEW  YORft 


^Department  of  public  Ifnstruction 

ARBOR  DAY  ANNUAL 


State  Flower- — The  Rose 

Rose  !  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower; 

Rose  !  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild. 
Even  the  gods  who  walk  the  sky 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh; 

Cupid,  too,  in  Paphian  shades, 

His  hair  with  rosy  fillets  braids; 

Then  bring  me  showers  of  Roses,  bring, 
And  shed  them  round  me  while  I  sing. 

Moore 


State  Tree — The  Maple 

Coming  forth  in  the  spring,  like  morning  in  the  east,  arrayed  in  crimson 
and  purple;  bearing  itself  not  proudly  but  gracefully  in  modest  green  among 
the  more  stately  trees  in  summer;  and  ere  it  bids  adieu  to  the  season  stepping 
forth  in  robes  of  gold,  vermilion,  crimson  and  variegated  scarlet— stands  the 
queen  of  the  American  forest,  the  pride  of  all  eyes  and  the  delight  of  every 
observer  of  nature — the  red  maple. 

Church 


Plenty  of  excellent  material  for  Arbor  Day  programs  may 
be  found  in  current  newspapers  and  magazines.  Look  for  it. 


Press  of  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  Albany 


Btbor  Da^,  6, 1904 


PRIZES  FOR  BEST  KEPT  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

For  many  years,  through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  William  A. 
Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  able  to  offer  as  cash  prizes  $100  for  the  best  kept 
school  grounds  in  the  state  and  $50  for  the  second  best. 

Competition  is  open  to  all  the  district  schools  of  the  state  in  which 
district  there  are  not  more  than  four  teachers,  and  which  district 
is  not  embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  an  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage. 

The  manner  of  awarding  the  prizes  will  be  as  follows :  A  photo¬ 
graph  or  photographs  of  the  school  grounds  must  be  taken  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging.  Accompanying 
must  be  a  statement  as  to  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  a 
diagram  with  full  explanation  concerning  the  location  and  character 
of  walks,  the  kind  and  condition  of  fences,  the  location  and  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

The  statement  and  diagrams  are  to  be  made  by  trustees  of  school 
districts  competing,  indorsed  by  the  school  commissioner  having 
jurisdiction,  and,  together  with  photograph  or  photographs,  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  before  October  1,  1904. 
They  will  then  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination,  and 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  will  be  determined  what  districts 
are  to  receive  the  prizes. 

Announcement  of  the  award  of  prizes  will  be  made  through  the 
public  press,  and  prizes  will  be  forwarded  promptly  to  those  entitled 
to  receive  them. 

In  this  connection  it  is  recommended  that  teachers  invite  pupils 
to  present  for  exhibition  in  their  several  schools  drawings  of  school 
grounds,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  improved  or  beau¬ 
tified.  If  possible,  let  local  prizes  be  offered  for  best  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

Last  year  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  encourage  more  competi¬ 
tion.  At  teachers  institutes  and  associations,  through  Arbor  day 
annuals  liberally  distributed  among  the  schools,  and  through  the 
exceedingly  generous  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  state,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  locality.  It  is  somewhat 
discouraging  to  know  that  there  were  but  11  competitors.  There 
should  have  been  1000.  But  it  is  proposed  to  keep  up  the  agitation 
for  improvement  of  schoolhouses  and  school  grounds  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  public  opinion  to  the  necessity  of  well-directed  effort  in  this 
direction. 

For  the  year  1903  the  following  awards  were  made: 

1st  prize  $100,  school  district  9,  Southold,  Suffolk  county 

2d  prize  $50,  school  district  23,  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  county. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  continues  his  liberal  offer  for  the  present  year, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  number  of  competitors  will  be  largely  increased. 
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HISTORIC  PICTURES  FOR  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


On  behalf  of  the  Perry  Mason  Company  I  am  authorized  to  make 
the  following  offer  for  the  present  year : 

A  set  of  six  historical  engravings  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the 
500  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York  manifesting  the  most  interest 
and  enterprise  in  beautifying  their  school  grounds.  The  meritorious 
schools  will  be  determined  from  letters  written  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  by  the  trustee,  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  The  letters  should  tell  in  detail  of  the  interest  awakened, 
what  was  done,  and  how  the  work  was  carried  out,  and  all  state¬ 
ments  submitted  should  receive  the  indorsement  of  school  commis¬ 
sioners.  These  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  not  later  than  November  1,  1904. 

The  engravings  offered  are  as  follows : 

Stuart’s  “  Washington  ” 

Maurin’s  “  Lafayette  ” 

Johnson’s  U.  S.  Frigate  “  Constitution  ” — “  Old  Ironsides  ” 
Trumbull’s  “  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ” 
Trumbull’s  “  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  ” 

Sargent’s  “  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ” 

In  addition  to  the  engravings,  each  of  the  10  schools  of  the  state 
which  indicate  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  and  enterprise  will 
receive  a  large  United  States  bunting  flag. 

Competition  for  all  prizes  will  be  open  to  all  school  districts  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  incorporated  village. 

The  committee  of  award  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Perry  Mason 
Company  to  the  schools  manifesting  the  most  interest  and  enter- 
prize  in  beautifying  their  school  grounds,  after  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  exhibits  submitted  has  awarded  the  10  large  United  States 
bunting  flags  to  the  following  schools : 

District  4  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county 
District  9  Oyster  Bay,  Nassau  county 
District  1  North  Hempstead,  Nassau  county 
District  3  Hempstead,  Nassau  county 
District  13  Wallkill,  Orange  county 
District  4  Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  county 
District  16  Onondaga,  Onondaga  county 
District  22  Onondaga,  Onondaga  county 
District  8  Spafford,  Onondaga  county 
District  6  Wheatfield,  Niagara  county. 

To  the  following  schools  were  awarded  the  sets  of  six  historical 
engravings  offered  by  the  Perry  Mason  Company  to  the  schools 
showing  enterprise  in  beautifying  their  school  grounds  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  letters  written  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  by  trustees,  teachers  or  pupils : 

District  1  Theresa,  Jefferson  county 
District  6  Wolcott,  Wayne  county 
District  4  Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  county 
District  10  Otisco,  Onondaga  county 
District  6  Wheatfield,  Niagara  county 
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District  13 
District  3 
District  6 
District  1 
District  1 
District  10 
District  13 
District  2 
District  12 
District  19 
District  5 
District  10 
District  8 
District  1 
District  2 
District  5 
District  10 
District  9 
District  9 
District  13 
District  1 
District  3 
District  4 
District  16 
District  22 


Kingsbury,  Washington  county 
Elko,  Cattaraugus  county 
Onondaga,  Onondaga  county 
Minerva,  Essex  county 
Benson,  Hamilton  county 
South  Bristol,  Ontario  county 
Ashford,  Cattaraugus  county 
Enfield,  Tompkins  county 
Lyme,  Jefferson  county 
Barton,  Tioga  county 
Fleming,  Cayuga  county 
Phillipstown,  Putnam  county 
Spafford,  Onondaga  county 
Maine,  Broome  county 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  county 
Lewis,  Lewis  county 
Johnstown,  Fulton  county 
Southold,  Suffolk  county 
Oyster  Bay,  Nassau  county 
Wallkill,  Orange  county 
North  Hempstead,  Nassau  county 
Hempstead,  Nassau  county 
Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  county 
Onondaga,  Onondaga  county 
Onondaga,  Onondaga  county. 

*  *»  s»  *»  * 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANTING 


By  L.  H.  Bailey, 

Director  college  of  agriculture,  Cornell  university 

The  kinds  of  plants  to  use. — One  great  principle  will  simplify 
the  matter :  the  main  planting  should  be  for  foliage  effects.  That 
is,  think  first  of  giving  the  yard  a  heavy  bordermass.  Flowers  are 
mere  decorations. 

Select  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  the  commonest,  because 
they  are  cheapest,  hardiest  and  most  likely  to  grow.  There  is  no 
district  so  poor  and  bare  that  enough  plants  cannot  be  secured,  with¬ 
out  money,  for  the  school  yard.  You  will  find  them  in  the  woods, 
in  old  yards,  along  the  fences.  It  is  little  matter  if  no  one  knows 
their  names.  What  is  handsomer  than  a  tangled  fence-row? 

Scatter  in  a  few  trees  along  the  fence  and  about  the  buildings. 
Maples,  basswood,  elms,  ashes,  buttonwood,  pepperidge,  oaks, 
beeches,  birches,  hickories,  poplars,  a  few  trees  of  pine  or  spruce 
or  hemlock — any  of  these  are  excellent.  If  the  country  is  bleak,  a 
rather  heavy  planting  of  evergreens  about  the  border,  in  the  place 
of  so  much  shrubbery,  is  excellent. 

For  shrubs,  use  the  common  things  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
and  swales,  together  with  roots  which  can  be  had  in  every  old  yard. 
Willows,  osiers,  witch-hazel,  dogwood,  wild  roses,  thorn  apples, 
haws,  elders,  sumac,  wild  honeysuckles — these  and  others  can  be 
found  in  every  school  district.  From  the  farm  yards  can  be  secured 
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snowballs,  spireas,  lilacs,  forsythias,  mock  oranges,  roses,  snow- 
berries,  barberries,  flowering  currants,  honeysuckles  and  the  like. 

Vines  can  be  used  to  excellent  purpose  on  the  outbuildings  or  on 
the  schoolhouse  itself.  The  common  wild  Virginia  creeper  is  the 
most  serviceable.  On  brick  or  stone  school  houses  the  Boston  ivy 
or  Japanese  ampelopsis  may  be  used,  unless  the  location  is  very 
bleak.  This  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  Honey¬ 
suckles,  clematis  and  bitter-sweet  are  also  attractive.  Bowers  are 
always  interesting  to  children;  and  actinidia  (to  be  had  at  nurseries) 
is  best  for  this  purpose. 

Kinds  of  plants  for  decoration. — Against  these  heavy  borders 
and  in  the  angles  about  the  building  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants 
can  be  grown.  The  flowers  are  much  more  easily  cared  for  in  such 
positions  than  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  and  they  also  show 
off  better. 

Only  those  flowers  should  be  used  which  are  very  easy  to  grow 
and  which  have  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  They 
should  also  be  such  as  bloom  in  spring  or  fall,  when  the  school  is 
in  session.  Perennial  plants — those  which  live  from  year  to  year — 
are  excellent.  Of  these,  day  lilies,  bleeding  hearts,  pinks,  bluebells, 
hollyhocks,  perennial  phlox  and  hibiscus  are  always  useful.  Nothing 
is  better  than  the  common  wild  asters  and  goldenrods.  They  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  they  improve  when  grown  in  rich 
ground  and  given  plenty  of  room ;  and  they  bloom  in  the  fall. 

Many  kinds  of  bulbs  are  useful,  especially  as  so  many  of  them 
bloom  very  early  in  spring.  Think  of  a  school  yard  with  crocuses, 
daffodils  and  tulips  in  it ! 

Annual  flowers  may  be  grown  along  the  borders,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  playgrounds.  China  asters,  petunias  and  California  poppies 
are  very  attractive,  and  they  are  easy  to  grow.  They  bloom  in  the 
fall.  Phlox,  sweet  peas,  alyssum  and  many  others  are  also  useful. 

While  the  main  planting  should  be  made  up  of  common  trees  and 
shrubs,  a  rare  or  strange  plant  may  be  introduced  now  and  then 
from  the  nurseries,  if  there  is  any  money  with  which  to  buy  such 
things.  Plant  it  at  some  conspicuous  point  just  in  front  of  the 
border,  where  it  will  show  off  well,  be  out  of  the  way  and  have 
some  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  planting.  Two  or  three  purple¬ 
leaved  or  variegated-leaved  bushes  will  add  much  spirit  and  verve 
to  the  place,  but  many  of  them  make  the  place  look  fussy  and 
overdone. 

*  *  *>  *»  *» 

CHILDREN'S  CAPABILITY  IN  IMPROVING  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS— UNCLE  JOHN'S  MESSAGE 

Suggested  for  Arbor  Day  annual  by  John  W.  Spencer, 

Supervisor  bureau  of  nature  study,  Cornell  university 

For  many  years  I  have  heard  the  cry  of  public  speakers  and  read 
the  plea  of  writers  for  the  improvement  of  school  grounds.  As  a 
rule,  both  lecturers  and  essayists  have  been  occupying  the  position 
of  human  guide  posts  that  stand  along  the  path  of  life  showing 
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others  the  way,  but  taking  no  steps  in  the  direction  they  indicate. 
From  careful  observation  I  have  learned  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  of  making  school  grounds  better  is  being  done  by  children 
under  the  inspiration  of  teachers.  ^  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
children  can  do  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  if  only  they  have  the 
proper  encouragement  and  tasks  be  fitted  to  their  hands.  These  two 
points  are  fundamental  for  successful  results  in  all  children's  work — 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  and  the  opportunity  to  break  the  bundle 
ot  sticks  one  piece  at  a  time. 

It  is  true  that  children  are  quickly  discouraged,  but  it  is  easier 
to  cheer  a  dozen  youngsters  than  one  grumpy  adult.  In  matters 
of  appreciation,  praise  them  for  the  effort  they  have  shown  rather 
than  nag  them  because  they  have  failed  to  attain  perfection.  A 
state  of  excellence  will  come  only  by  repetition.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  children  to  vault  into  it. 

Back  of  the  children  must  be  a  heaven-born  teacher,  God  bless 
her!  Like  the  children,  she,  too,  will  enjoy  appreciative  words  from 
the  patrons  of  the  school,  the  school  commissioners  and  the  public 
press.  Appreciation  is  powerful  in  getting  things  done.  It  can 
give  a  charm  even  to  drudgery.  I  doubt  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  care  to  retain  his  high  and  honorable  office 
if  his  efforts  were  to  receive  the  cold  indifference  that  is  too  often 
shown  our  teachers. 

I  am  being  asked  constantly  for  specific  directions  how  to  begin ; 
what  to  do ;  how  much  to  do.  I  have  listened  to  plans  imported 
from  Europe  which,  while  perfectly  consistent  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  existing  in  France  and  Germany,  would  be  unsuccessful 
under  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  own  country.  I  stand  firmly 
for  a  thorough  study  of  American  conditions,  after  which  we 
can  fashion  for  ourselves  an  American  method  independent  of 
all  foreign  notions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  the  state  of  New 
York  to  hoist  an  umbrella  every  time  we  think  it  may  be  raining 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  specific  things  that  should  be  done  depend  entirely  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Scores  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  appear  to 
have  not  a  friend  in  the  whole  wide  world  and  are  as  pathetic  as 
a  tramp  cat  that  has  been  pelted  with  stones  and  clubs  and  scatted 
and  chased  by  dogs  through  all  the  drains  and  culverts  of  the  town. 
In  a  case  of  this  sort  a  little  care  will  make  a  very  noticeable  im¬ 
provement.  Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  until  you 
are  able  to  do  something  heroic  nothing  is  worth  while.  To  wait 
for  such  an  opportunity  may  be  to  put  the  work  ahead  so  far  that 
your  interests  will  be  transferred  from  the  school  grounds  to  a  plot 
in  the  cemetery.  Tidiness,  “  slicking  up,”  should  precede  all  other 
things,  even  on  grounds  laid  out  on  the  principles  of  the  most 
accomplished  landscape  gardeners.  A  clean  face  is  more  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  than  purple  and  fine  linen.  Good  grooming  is  better  than 
fine  raiment. 

A  well  kept  woodpile  is  one  step  to  be  recommended.  Raking 
together  the  scattered  papers,  pie  crusts  and  other  evidences  of 
lunches  is  another.  Boys  and  girls  delight  in  making  a  bonfire  of 
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the  stuff.  If  the  children  are  obliged  to  go  ankle  deep  in  the  mud 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  schoolhouse,  a  plank  walk  would  deserve 
special  mention  in  the  local  paper.  The  expense  for  the  material 
has  sometimes  been  provided  by  teacher  and  pupils  giving  a  school 
entertainment  and  such  an  enterprise  might  help  the  teacher  to  get 
a  better  paying  school  the  following  year. 

Some  school  grounds  are  well  supplied  with  fine  trees  and  many 
other  features  that  go  far  toward  making  a  pleasant  setting  for 
the  schoolhouse.  In  such  cases,  care  must  be  taken  lest  too  much 
planting  be  done  and  the  place  be  made  to  look  fussy,  not  unlike  an 
overdressed  woman. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  children's  gardens  of  summer  annuals, 
but  I  would  locate  them  at  the  homes  of  the  children  where  the 
needs  of  the  plants  may  be  under  watchful  eyes  each  day  and  where 
the  refining  influence  of  the  flowers  will  reach  the  family  rather  than 
waste  itself  on  the  deserted  school  ground  during  the  three  months 
of  the  long  summer  vacation. 

Hardy  shrubs,  perennials  and  bulbs  I  would  plant  in  greater 
abundance  than  is  generally  practiced.  No  mistake  can  be  made  if 
these  are  set  out  along  the  sides  and  at  the  back  of  the  grounds. 
This  arrangement  is  practical  even  in  playgrounds. 


The  above  figure  will  give  an  idea  of  marginal  planting.  The 
method  embodies  a  framework  of  which  the  school  building  may  be 
the  centerpiece,  a  principle  very  dear  to  the  landscape  gardener. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hardy  shrubs  from  which  a  selection 
may  be  made :  Smoke  tree,  mock  orange,  Japan  quince,  lilac,  Rose 
of  Sharon,  althea,  snowball,  flowering  currant,  roses,  weigalia,  flow¬ 
ering  almond  and  hydrangea. 

These  may  be  judiciously  grouped  at  the  two  sides  of  the  grounds, 
in  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  in  some  cases,  at  the  back.  Let 
each  child  select  a  group  to  be  known  as  his  own,  that  he  may  realize 
the  pride  of  ownership  and  receive  due  praise  or  discredit,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  owner  of  each  group  should  be  encouraged  to 
spade  and  cultivate  around  each  shrub  a  circle  of  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  diameter.  In  this  circle  perennials  may  be  planted.  I  have 
seen  fine  lily-of-the-valley  growing  beneath  Japan  quince.  I  have 
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also  seen  sweet  William  and  perennial  phlox  growing-  about  a 
lilac  bush.  This  spring  at  my  farm  home,  I  hope  to  see  some  daffo¬ 
dils  and  tulips  blossoming  beneath  some  old  fashioned  roses  that  I 
have  tended  many  years  because  they  were  once  my  mother's. 

1  The  following  is  a  “  menu  ”  of  hardy  perennials  suitable  for  plant¬ 
ing  as  described  above :  Bleeding  heart,  sweet  William,  fleur-de-lis, 
hollyhock,  lily-of-the-valley,  ribbon  grass,  plantain  lily  and  the 
entire  list  of  fall  bulbs. 

I  have  previously  spoken  about  fashioning  work  to  fit  the  children’s 
hands.  Child  sentiment,  like  public  sentiment,  must  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered  if  we  would  make  it  available  to  our  purpose.  Tasks  must 
be  put  to  them  in  the  light  of  an  opportunity  to  display  their  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  for  public  improvement.  Let  each  allotment  be  no 
more  than  can  be  properly  cared  for  under  spells  of  snappy 
enthusiasm. 

Uncle  John 


*t  H  *6 


THE  DREAM  OF  MAYTIME 

From  the  Atlanta  Constitution 

Let’s  dream  of  the  Maytime 
When,  after  the  snow, 

We’ll  reach  the  green  meadows 
Where  white  daisies  grow, 

And  hear  the  birds  singin’ 

Just  all  that  they  know. 

Let’s  dream  of  the  Maytime 
When  earth  shall  be  bright 
As  it  was  in  the  morning 
When  God  gave  it  light, 

With  its  roses  of  red 
And  its  lilies  of  white. 

6*  *  **  *  * 

"AN  OUTDOOR  SLATE ” 

Too  often  the  love  for  fields  and  woods  and  flowers,  in  short  a 
love  for  nature,  is  the  characteristic  of  truants  and  idlers,  rather  than 
of  diligent  pupils.  If  we  can  in  our  Arbor  day  exercises  teach  the 
child  a  love  for  the  things  about  him,  and  if  we  can  make  him  feel 
that  the  trees,  the  plants  and  the  flowers  are  friends  to  be  cultivated 
and  with  whom  he  should  become  well  acquainted,  then  our  work 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  I  am  most  certain  that  this  work 
should  not  cease  with  sunset  of  Arbor  day,  for  I  believe  that  every 
school  in  a  rural  district  should  have  a  plat  of  ground,  an  “  outdoor 
slate,”  if  you  please,  where  pupils  may  learn  the  mysterious  trans¬ 
formation  of  seed  into  plant,  and  plant  into  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
that  it  should  last  the  summer  through,  that  Arbor  day  should  be 
only  the  commencement  of  an  investigation  of  natural  things,  which 
are  replete  with  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  and  which  will  result 
in  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  migration  countryward  rather  than 
cityward. 

George  A.  Fuller, 

Overseer,  State  Grange 
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THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK, 


E.  J.  Loder, 
H.  F.  Chorley. 
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1.  A  song  for  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak,  Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long, 

2.  He  saw  the  rare  times,  when  the  Christmas  chimes  Were  a  mer  -  ry  sound  to  hear, 
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Here’s  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown,  And  his  fif  -  ty  arms  so  strong. 
And  the  squire’s  wide  hall,  and  the  cot  -  tage  small,  Were  full  of  Christmas  cheer. 
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From  “Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  No.  2.”  Copyright,  1884,  by  J.  P.  McCaskey. 


THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK.- Concluded. 
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hale  green  tree,  When  a  hun-dred  years  are  gone, 
hale  green  tree,  When  a  hun-  dred  years  are  gone. 
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1.  Come,  come,  come !  O’er  the  hills,  free  from  car 

2.  Come,  come,  come !  Not  a  sigh,  not  a  tea 
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pleas -ure  share,  Blos-soms  sweet,  flow’rs  most  rare,  Come  where  joys  are  found, 
sad  -  ness  here,  Mu  -  sic  soft,  breath-ing  near,  Charms  a -way  each  care. 
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Jew  -  els  bright,  gai  -  ly  worn,  Beau  -  ty  all  a  -  round. 

Dear  -  est  strains,  here  pro  -  long,  Vo  -  cal  all  the  air. 


TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

Fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  education: 

Again  I  send  greetings  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  this 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  Arbor  day,  and  while  we  participate  in  its 
celebration  let  me  suggest  that  we  remember  its  purpose  and  its 
influence.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  holiday  for  commemoration  of 
heroic  deeds  but  that  it  should  bring  suggestions  and  inspire  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  those  things  that  are  to  live  and  grow — for  nature  in  its 
time  of  blossoming,  its  full  bloom,  its  seed  time.  Arbor  day  alone 
is  not  sufficient  for  such  inspiration.  There  should  be  preparation, 
and  the  better  the  preparation,  the  better  the  day.  The  language 
work  and  nature  study  throughout  the  winter  and  especially  the 
early  spring  may  point  to  this  day  as  a  time  when  the  children  may 
see  expressed  by  nature  on  a  fuller  and  grander  scale  what  they  have 
learned  within  the  school  room. 

It  is  in  the  planting  of  trees,  the  training  of  vines  and  the  tending 
of  flowers,  in  helping  nature  in  her  many  phases,  that  the  child  has 
the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  what  he  has  learned.  It  is 
when  the  school  room  and  the  school  yard  are  considered  together, 
each  as  a  means  of  the  child’s  education,  that  better  work  is  done. 

And  not  alone  is  preparation  necessary.  There  must  be  care  after 
today’s  celebration.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  attention 
throughout  the  year  and  again  to  suggest  school  ground  committees 
to  take  turns  in  caring  for  the  yard.  The  flower  bed  grown  to  weeds 
or  the  withered  tree  is  a  sad  reminder  of  ill-spent  labor.  We  can 
inspire  a  love  of  nature  by  teaching  its  beauties  and  leading  the 
children  to  observe  its  marvels.  See  that  the  yard  is  kept  in  order 
and  plant  no  more  than  can  be  properly  cared  for.  Let  what  is  done 
be  well  done.  W e  are  looking  to  the  influence  that  comes  to  a  com¬ 
munity  from  beautiful  grounds,  but  we  are  looking  far  more  to  the 
development  of  character.  What  we  are  able  to  do  today  in  this 
celebration  and  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  this  work  can 
be  made  to  count  not  only  for  beauty  but  for  the  higher  elements 
of  education. 


Faithfully  yours, 


a*  a*  v> 

The  robin,  the  forerunner  of  the  spring, 

The  blue-bird  with  his  jocund  caroling, 

The  restless  swallows  building  in  the  eaves, 

The  golden  buttercups,  the  grass,  the  leaves, 

The  lilacs  tossing  in  the  winds  of  May, 

All  welcome  this  majestic  holiday.  Longfellow 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin; 

And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Matt.  6:28-29 


TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Empire  State: 

For  a  good  many  years  you  and  I  have  been  working  together 
in  the  celebration  of  Arbor  day  and  one  of  my  pleasantest  recollec¬ 
tions  will  be  that  wre  have  done  something  to  make  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  schools  in  the  old  Empire  state  more  beautiful.  This 
year  I  have  asked  “  Uncle  John,”  who  is  your  good  friend,  to  write 
you.  He  has  given  you  some  excellent  suggestions  and  I  want  you 
to  read  his  message  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

I  cannot  speak  to  you  all  face  to  face,  as  I  should  like,  so  it  must 
be  through  this  letter  that  I  talk  with  you.  Today  I  am  saying 
goodby  to  you  as  your  State  Superintendent,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  my  heart  will  always  be  with  you  in  your  work.  As  I  have 
urged  you  before,  I  want  to  urge  you  again,  for  the  last  time — make 
your  school  grounds  more  beautiful!  Every  good  deed  makes 
some  one  happier  and  everything  beautiful  brings  joy  to  the  life  of 
some  one.  It  is  in  the  good  and  in  the  beautiful  we  do  that  we  not 
alone  help  others  but  every  unselfish  act — yes,  every  unselfish  thought 
— helps  to  build  up  the  soul,  helps  to  give  us  honesty,  nobility  and 
purity  which  together  count  toward  the  character  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  which  it  is  my  earnest  wish  will  be  yours. 

Sincerely  yours, 


"'A 


1*  it  it  *  it 

PROGRAM  FOR  ARBOR  DAY 

This  program  is  suggestive  only.  It  may  be  varied  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances. 

1  Song — Mountain  maid’s  invitation  — see  page  g 

2  Roll  call — Each  child  responds  to  his  name  with  a  quotation — 

see  page  12 

3  Reading — Superintendent’s  letter  to  the  children 

4  Reading — Arbor  day  law 

5  Song — The  brave  old  oak — see  page  8 

6  Reading — Essay  (Suggested  topics:  Trees  in  history;  Why 

forests  should  be  preserved ;  The  pansy’s  own  story ;  Dialogue 
between  the  rain  and  the  sunshine) 

7  Recitation 

8  Remarks  by  teacher  or  school  officers 

9  Song — (While  children  are  marching  to  place  of  planting) 

10  Planting  of  tree — (Let  as  many  children  as  possible  assist) 

11  “Tree”  quotations;  or  essays  “Twenty  years  from  now  in  the 

life  of  this  tree  ” 

1 2  Oosing  song — America,  1st  and  3d  stanzas 
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CLASSIC  QUOTATIONS  FOR  ROLL  CALL 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 

Saying:  “  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee 
Come  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

“  Into  regions  yet  untrod; 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God 

Longfellow 

There  is  no  unbelief. 

Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod 
Trusts  in  God. 

Bulwer-Lytton 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant, 
it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her 
riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. 

Milton 

Blest  power  of  sunshine!  genial  day! 

What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray! 

Moore 

Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry 
it  with  us  or  we  find  it  not.  Emerson 

Now  every  field  and  every  tree  is  in  bloom;  the  woods  are  now  in  full 
leaf,  and  the  year  is  in  its  highest  beauty.  Virgil 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  soul — • 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird; 

It  ceased — and  then  it  came  again 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 

Byron 

And  see — the  sun  himself!  on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  east  he  springs. 

Moore 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love, 

Who  love  to  walk  in  virtue’s  flowery  road, 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove, 

And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God. 

Bruce 


Oh  birds,  that  warble  to  the  morning  sky, 

Oh  birds,  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  by, 

Sing  sweetly.  Tennyson 

O,  velvet  bee,  you’re  a  dusty  fellow, 

You’ve  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 

O,  brave  marsh  marybuds  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold! 

Jean  Ingelozv 

Heigh  ho!  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  dafifodils,  stately  and  tall! 

When  the  wind  wakes  how  they  rock  in  the  grasses. 

And  dance  with  the  cuckoo-buds  slender  and  small! 

Jean  Ingelozv 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  ’tis  figured  in  the  flowers; 

Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

Emerson 

It  never  rains  roses:  when  we  want  more  roses  we  must  plant  more 
trees.  George  Eliot 

The  best  and  highest  thing  a  man  can  do  in  a  day  is  to  sow  a  seed, 
whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act,  or  an  acorn. 

Janies  Boyle  O'Reilly 
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The  snowdrop  bearing  on  her  patient  breast; 

The  frozen  trophy  torn  from  Winter’s  crest; 

The  violet,  gazing  on  the  arch  of  blue 
Till  her  own  iris  wears  its  deepened  hue; 

The  spendthrift  crocus,  bursting  through  the  mould 
Naked  and  shivering,  with  his  cup  of  gold. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

I  hear,  from  many  a  little  throat, 

A  warble  interrupted  long; 

I  hear  the  robin’s  flute-like  note, 

The  bluebird's  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill, 

Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds, 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rill, 

Are  all  alive  with  birds. 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  round; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and  wren, 

And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

And  the  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 

And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

Blossoms  crimson,  white  or  blue, 

Purple,  pink  and  every  hue, 

From  sunny  skies  to  tinting  drowned 
In  dusky  drops  of  dew,— 

I  praise  you  all  wherever  found, 

And  love  you  through  and  through — 

But  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

With  your  breath  upon  the  breeze, 

There’s  nothing  all  the  world  around 
That’s  half  as  sweet  as  you. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

H  »£  »?  * 


In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us  by  most  persausive  reasons, 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection, 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

Longfellow 

Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought . 

From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro’  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

T  ennyson 


The  Spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 

Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere; 

And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth’s  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dream  of  its  wintry  rest. 

Shelley 

Oh  sweet  is  the  new  violet  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 

And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb’s  voice 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow. 

Tennyson 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  AND  FLAG  DAY  EXERCISES 

Material  for  these  exercises  will  be  found  in  the  Manual  of  Patriotism. 


American  students  have  always  been  patriotic.  Nathan  Hale  had 
but  just  graduated  when  he  so  nobly  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
Our  oldest  university  has  dedicated  its  most  imposing  building  to 
the  memory  of  those  of  its  sons  who  died  fighting  for  the  Union 
during  the  civil  war. 

And  although  comparatively  few  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  patriotism  by  deeds  of  heroism  in  time  of  war,  in  our  republic 
as  true  patriotism  can  be  shown  by  performing  fearlessly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  all  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

To  keep  alive  in  our  schools  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  Memorial  day 
and  Flag  day  are  annually  observed.  The  following  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  suggestive  programs  for  these  days : 

MEMORIAL  DAY  PROGRAM  — MAY  30 

Song  for  Memorial  day 

Reading  of  Memorial  day  orders  of  department  commander 
G.  A.  R. 

Recitation — Union  and  liberty  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Recitation — Cheers  for  the  living,  tears  for  the  dead  Ingersoll 
Song — The  heroes’  greeting 
Essay — Arlington 

Recitation — The  black  regiment  Boker 

Recitation — Concord  hymn  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Song — Angel  of  peace 

Recitation — Gettysburg  address  Lincoln 

Recitation — Extract  from  commemoration  ode  Lowell 

Song — Remembered 

Address  by  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war 

Song — America 

FLAG  DAY  PROGRAM  — JUNE  14 

Song — The  star  spangled  banner 
Quotations  by  senior  class  or  selected  pupils 
Recitation — Independence  bell 

Recitation — Barbara  Frietchie  Whittier 

Solo — The  sword  of  Bunker  Flill 
Essay — Our  flag  on  the  sea 
Recitation — The  American  sailor 
Song — The  American  flag 
Recitation — The  stripes  and  the  stars 
Recitation — The  American  flag 
Song — The  flag  of  the  free 
Tableau— The  march  of  the  flags,  ending  with  the  pledge  recited 
bv  the  whole  school :  “I  pledge  myself  to  stand  by  the  Flag  that 
stands  for  Loyalty,  Liberty  and  Law.” 
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Commodore  Stockton 

Edna  Dean  Proctor 
J.  Rodman  Drake 


OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  BIRDS 

May  is  a  month  of  special  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  bird  lover. 
The  tide  of  northward  migration  which  began  early  in  March  and 
which  brought  us  the  robin  and  the  bluebird,  has  been  steadily  rising 
until  now,  as  if  to  celebrate  our  Arbor  day,  the  last  belated  traveler, 
the  humming  bird,  has  sailed  in  on  gossamer  wings. 

We  take  our  common  blessings  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
I  fear  we  seldom  think  how  much  of  the  charm  of  spring  would  be 
wanting  if  we  were  bereft  of  the  returning  birds.  How  eagerly  we 
await  the  coming  of  the  first  robin  and  how  joyfully  we  hail  his 
arrival  as  the  sign  of  spring’s  real  presence !  No  “  guest  of  summer  ” 
is  more  welcome  than  he. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  scarcity  of  our  native 
birds.  Dwellers  in  towns  and  cities,  especially,  complain  that  there 
are  no  birds  except  English  sparrows  and  an  occasional  robin ;  but 
let  these  people  spend  a  little  thought  in  making  their  premises 
attractive  to  birds,  and  then  spend  a  little  time  in  the  use  of  their 
eyes,  and  before  the  summer  is  over  they  will  have  changed  their 
minds.  Trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and  the  absence  of  cats  are  the  greatest 
sources  of  attraction,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  or  even  lacking  them, 
there  are  ways  in  which  the  work  of  our  hands  may  make  the  birds 
our  neighbors.  Some  canary  seed  or  a  few  bread  crumbs  scattered 
about  the  doorstep  will  bring  the  chipping  sparrow,  and  perhaps  these 
will  even  be  regarded  by  her  as  an  invitation  to  enter  your  open  door. 
A  basin  of  clear  water  set  among  the  shrubbery  in  hot  weather  will 
be  considered  a  gracious  act  on  your  part,  and  if  you  will  rise  early 
enough  in  the  morning  the  robins  and  song  sparrows  will  permit 
you  to  see  the  use  they  make  of  it. 

No  service  is  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  feathered  folk 
than  the  providing  of  convenient  nesting  places.  There  are  few 
more  useful  birds  than  the  house  wrens  and  none  which  are  more 
easily  enticed  to  our  door  yards.  Put  up  a  house  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation  about  the  middle  of  April  and  before  the  end  of  the  month 
you  will  hear  the  song  of  the  male  announcing  that  he  is  house 
hunting.  The  house  may  be  plain  or  ornamental,  according  to  your 
own  desires,  but  the  entrance  should  be  only  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in 
diameter.  This  will  admit  the  form  of  the  most  corpulent  house 
wren  but  will  exclude  his  arch  enemy,  the  English  sparrow.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  wriggle  himself  through 
the  narrow  way  and  then  to  see  him  “  tear  his  hair  ”  with  rage  at 
his  failure. 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  beginning  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  better  than  they  once  did  the  value  of  birds,  but  there  is  still 
much  ignorance  in  this  matter  about  which  every  one  should  be 
thoroughly  intelligent.  Don’t  shoot  the  robins  and  cedarbirds 
because  they  take  a  few  cherries.  They  have  earned  them  by  the 
service  they  have  rendered  you. 

Don’t  think  it  is  foolish  or  sentimental  to  be  interested  in  these 
friends  of  ours  and  to  protect  them  against  the  air-rifle,  the  sling¬ 
shot  or  any  other  of  their  too  numerous  enemies.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  may  serve  your  country.  Celeste  E.  Rogers 

IS 


THE  BIRDS'  PETITION 


This  petition,  although  it  refers  to  the  birds  of  a  neighboring  state,  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  our  boys  and  girls  and  to  every  lover  of  birds. 

We,  the  song  birds  of  Massachusetts  and  their  playfellows,  make 
this  our  humble  petition : 

We  know  more  about  you  than  you  think  we  do.  We  know  how 
good  you  are.  We  have  hopped  about  the  roofs  and  looked  in  at 
the  windows  of  the  houses  you  have  built  for  poor  and  •  sick  and 
hungry  people  and  little  lame  and  deaf  and  blind  children. 

We  have  built  nests  in  the  parks  you  have  made  so  beautiful  for 
your  poor  children  to  play  in. 

Every  year  we  fly  a  great  way  over  the  country,  keeping  all  the 
time  where  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm. 

We  are  Americans  just  as  you  are.  Some  of  us,  like  some  of 
you,  came  across  the  great  sea,  but  most  of  us  have  lived  here  a  long 
while.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  have  always  done  their  best  to 
please  your  fathers  and  mothers. 

Now,  we  have  a  .sad  story  to  tell  you.  Thoughtless  or  bad  people 
kill  us  because  our  feathers  are  beautiful.  Cruel  boys  destroy  our 
nests  and  steal  our  eggs  and  our  young  ones. 

People  with  guns  lie  in  wait  for  us  as  if  the  place  for  a  bird  is  not 
in  the  sky,  alive.  If  this  goes  on,  all  the  song  birds  will  be  gone. 

Now,  we  humbly  pray  that  you  will  stop  all  this  and  save  us  from 
our  sad  fate.  You  have  already  made  a  law  that  no  one  shall  kill 
a  harmless  song  bird.  Will  you  please  make  another  that  no  one 
shall  wear  our  feathers?  Your  pretty  girls  are  pretty  enough  with¬ 
out  them. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  as  easy  for  you  to  make  this  law  as  for  a 
blackbird  to  whistle.  If  you  will,  we  know  how  to  pay  you  a  hundred 
times  over.  We  will  play  about  your  gardens  and  flower  beds.  We 
will  destroy  the  wicked  insects  and  worms  that  spoil  your  currants 
and  plums  and  roses. 

We  will  give  to  you  our  best  songs.  Every  June  morning,  oriole 
and  bobolink  will  fly  after  you  and  make  the  day  more  delightful 
to  you.  When  you  sit  on  your  porch  hermit  thrush  and  wood  thrush 
will  sing  to  you. 

We  know  where  we  are  safe.  In  a  little  while  all  the  birds  will 
come  to  live  in  Massachusetts  again,  and  everybody  who  loves  music 
will  like  to  make  a  summer  home  with  you. 

George  F.  Hoar 


The  bird  petition  was  presented,  like  other  petitions,  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar.  It  was  received 
with  great  respect  and  resulted  in  a  bill  for  the  further  protection 
of  the  birds,  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  sell,  wear  or  have  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  feathers  of  song  birds  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 
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